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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON ANCIENT POETRY 


The Crow 


Archilochos 19B-15D has not as yet been cleared up 
completely. It is usually assumed that Pasiphila-Plan- 
gon was the keeper of a brothel. Against this I urge 
that she is called the “good-hearted hostess of strang- 
ers.” She seems herself to be a pornos, as is hinted in 
her very name, and she is hailed as $€xrpia, which | 
interpret as ‘receiving on her body.’ The question how 
Kopwvas is to be interpreted cannot be separated from 
other passages, specifically not from the wedding quip 
(éxxdper Kopy Kopwvyv) nor from the koronistai poem 
of Phoinix. Deubner (H 48.202ff.) was the first to 
deny to the word the meaning ‘female part’ because a 
passage in Artemidoros (On. V 65) speaks of dxpov 
aidoiov. Entirely amiss is Halliday’s interpretation 
(Folklore Studies, 110): “Boy (dpe), drive away the 
crow, the bird of ill luck” and his identification of the 
quip with the song of the koronistai; for there surely 
the crow is the harbinger of blessings. According to 
Aelian (N. A. 3.9) the korone song was meant as a 
prophecy of concord between husband and wife. I 
interpret xopwvas in our fragment as identical with the 
feivor, so that the word has the meaning postulated by 
Deubner; contrariwise, the fig represents the female 
part. In this connexion it is pertinent to note that 
Phoinix (g) makes the young, but marriageable, maid 
give the beggars a fig, the symbol of her secret hopes; 
cf. the wish-prayer of the next lines and Bowra’s re- 
marks on Ibykos 6D, “the quince is a symbol of maid- 
enhood,” as also his interpretation of the “untouched 
garden of the maidens” as a symbol of sex. This sym- 
bolism reaches beyond Greece, as M. Jastrow Jr. has 
shown in his convincing remarks on the meaning of 
“vineyard” in his Commentary on Canticles (163.6). 
If I am correct in this, we should probably read éxxdpe 
as an imperative and xopwvy as instrumental with xépny 
as object accusative. The words then form an obscene 
exhortation of originally magic power, quite in line 
with the unambiguous jokes uttered in front of the 
bridal chamber. To a certain extent this interpretation 


is strengthened by the words of Athenaios himself 
(XIII 594). In the Loeb edition Gulick’s note sees in 
the werpain a reminiscence of the met pain 
of Odyssey XII 231. This explanation is made even 
more plausible if we may assume that Archilochos in- 
terpreted the Homeric line in an obscene sense. For 
oxvAAw ‘to skin’ (cf. also RE IIIA 658) may well have 
given rise to a skylla equivalent to pornos. It would 
be the same idea which underlies Latin scortum. The 
obscene perversion was presumably facilitated by the 
name of Skylla’s mother, Lamia, a well-known name 
for a hetaira (RE IIIA 648; VIII 1366). 

As regards the Crow Song of Phoinix, Frazer 
(Spirits of the Corn, 2.321.3) has called attention to an 
inscription from Panticapaeum (é& Sexddas AvedBas 
xexopwvixa)- The reference is made somewhat doubt- 
ful by the variant . . . xe, as given in Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, who interpret ‘finish,’ referring to a technical 
term in book writing. I have been unable to verify 
the variant. But the words of Athenaios 359A: dv8pes 
dyelpovres TH Kopovy gain a new significance. In con- 
trast to the Swallow Song, which belongs to the group 
of children’s begging processions treated by Dieterich in 
his “Sommertag,” the Crow Song belongs to the ritual 
mentioned by Abbott (Maced. Folklore, 60) and the 
inscription explains how a professional poet like Phoinix 
could be induced to write such a song. We further infer 
that participation in the procession was considered an 
honorable assignment. What is more important, if I am 
right, we learn from the inscription that within the 
group the participants were assigned individual parts. 
Since the man claims to have played the part of the 
lykabas, the year, and shared in the procession for sixty 
years, he can hardly, unless nae 3 have represented 
the same character during this long period. The diff 
culty is resolved if we assume that both the old year 
and the new were characters in the agon. From this it 
would follow that there was a presentation of the con- 
test between the old year and the new. In that case, the 
poem was presumably sung toward the end of the pet 
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formance, when the new year had conquered and could 

mise to the audience all the blessings which they 
might rightly now expect. This assumption is not in- 
validated even if the prevailing opinion is right, that the 
Crow Song refers to a fall, better a harvest, festival. 
The Greek calendars show many different dates for the 
New Year and, in imperial times at least, the Asiatic 
calendars, among which we find Bithynia, generally 
fix it on or near the birthday of Augustus (September 
23), approximately on the fall equinox. 
Ernst Riess 
SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Fairy Tales 

Of the traces of fairy tales and fairy tale motifs in 
the Greek lyric fragments some have been well treated 
by Wolf Aly in his excellent discussion (RE s. Maer- 
chen). Others are incidentally mentioned by Bolte- 
Polivka (Anmerkungen zu Grimm’s Maerchen IV 
42.5), by Wilhelm Mannhardt (WFK 2.57) and Wil- 
helm Kroll (NJb 29.170). Some, however, seem to 
have been overlooked, as Theognis 1009, which is re- 
motely related to Grimm 44 (Gevatter Tod; see Aarne 
Thompson in F.F.C. 74.335) and Semonides of Amor- 
gos 7.25, with which Grimm 59 (Frieder und Katherr 
lieschen) may be compared. So also Anacreon 23B, 
which is evidently spoken by a watersprite or nymph, 
bringing or prophesying good fortune (the words wdyra 
¢épovoa Aaprpd may mean either this or treasure). 
Solon 248.9 recalls the French version of Gevatter Tod 
(B P I 384), where the rich man bribes the miracle- 
working physician to cheat Death. 

Possibly, a fairy tale of the Enoch Arden type is 
concealed in the Asios fragment which Kaible referred 
to Iros, the beggar of the Odyssey, and G. Welcker as 
well as Christ Schmid to the Homerid Kreophylos 
(Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 1.16). Wailamowitz (quoted 1b.) 
saw a little further when he spoke of a ghost return- 
ing from Acheron. However, even he does not ac- 
count for the “revelation motif,” by which the beggar 
turns into the prince (jjpws). Kroll has overlooked this 
fragment when he calls the return of Odysseus at the 
moment when Penelope is to be married again a “weit 
verbreitetes Maerchenmotiv.” An interesting question 
is raised by the word borboros in line 4. Wilamowitz 
says it is the mire in which the impious are wallowing. 
According to Kern (Orph. Frag. p. 84), this contains a 
reference to Orphic teaching, an opinion implied in 
Wilamowitz’s explanation, though his prejudice against 
anything Orphic kept him silent. Since Asios belongs 
to the seventh century B.c., this passage would be the 
oldest extant reference to the Orphic doctrine about the 
punishment of the wicked. We would like to know 
more about the Meles at whose wedding the revenant 
appears. The identification with the river god and 

eged father of Homer has been rightly rejected by 


Kroll (RE s.v.), because there is no place for the 
revenant at the wedding of two divine beings. Rather 
one might think of the fool Meletides or Melitides 
(RE s.v.), who does not know how to treat his bride 
(also a fairy tale motif). If we follow Wilamowitz, we 
might be tempted to indulge in further speculation as 
to the resemblance of the myth of Er and others who 
came back to earth from below and revealed what they 
had seen there. But it is difficult to reconcile the char- 
acter of the revenant with his appearance as a heros. 
For the word contrasts the glamor of the sudden meta- 
morphosis of the guest with his former mean shape; cf. 
the transformation of Odysseus at the hut of Eumaios 
and of Aeneas (Aen. 1.498). Because of these con- 
siderations I think we should reject Wilamowitz’s 
alluring thesis and recognize here merely a fairy tale 
motif. 

Arete is said by Simonides (58B 7D) to dwell on a 
mountain height, inaccessible to men, except to him 
who risks his sweat and by bravery reaches the sum- 
mit. The Hesiodic reminiscence is evident (Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry, 396). According to L. Deubner 
(ML III 2098) Arete dwelt meeny on earth, but 
now (viv MS.) she is in the holy place of the god- 
desses (cf. Stith-Thompson F.F.C. 106, 151.1; 708F 
132.2). Wilamowitz (GGN 1898 214.2) substituted 
vepdav for yoy and I agree with him in this. But | 
must differ from both scholars in their contention that 
the goddess once lived among men and has now gone 
elsewhere. To me line 4 recalls the fairy tale about the 
man or lad who goes out to find his fortune and has to 
win the princess by climbing a very difficult mountain 
(B-P I 233; III 111; Aarne Thompson 4oo.1f., 536). 
He can succeed in his task only if he shows no fear 
and shuns no toil. Parallels may also be found in Wein- 
rich’s discussion (Friedlander, Sittengeschichte IV) and 
in Mannhardt’s WFK II 57. 

Ernst Riess 
SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Cory’s Heraclitus Again 

William (Johnson) Cory’s translation of Calli- 
machus’ epigram on the death of a poet named Hera- 
clitus is one of the oases in the generally arid stretches 
in a Classics-in-Translation course. Gildersleeve ob- 
jected that it was “much too puffy” for the “rather 
scrawny beauty” of the original (Selections from Brief 
Mention, 267-8; cf. Cw 25, 1932, 99, 127). Perhaps, 
but at any rate it achieves the rare distinction—for 
translation—of being a memorable English poem. One 
of its “puffy” lines consists of an expansion of Calli- 
machus’ rerpdradat orodiy to “A handful of 
ashes, long long ago at rest.” But I think there is a 
special appropriateness in this expansion, for the addi- 
tional image is probably borrowed from the Roman 
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Callimachus, whose Cornelia says of herself (4.11.14) : 
et sum, quod digitis quinque legatur, onus. 
Propertius uses the same image elsewhere (2.9.14) : 
maximaque in parva sustulit ossa manu. 
Here, however, the rhetorical contrast between the 
small hand of Briseis and the ashes to which the great 
body of Achilles has been reduced achieves a somewhat 
different effect from that of the utter simplicity of 
Cornelia’s line. The idea may have been suggested in 
the first instance by the scene in Sophocles’ Electra in 
which the heroine lifts up the urn which she believes 
to contain the ashes of Orestes, and murmurs (1129): 
viv pev yap ovdey dvra yepoiv 

But Electra holds her urn with both hands, whereas 
Propertius’ “five fingers” is exactly Cory’s “handful.” 

Mr. J. A. K. Thomson objects that the first line of 
the epigram of Callimachus should not be taken to 
mean “some one told me of your death,” but rather 
“some one mentioned your death” (CR 55, 1941, 28). 
This would indeed lend the poem a fine tenderness, but 
Thomson’s support of his interpretation—that Calli- 
machus would not have been so remiss as not to have 
found out how his friend was faring—is not very con- 
vincing. Surely men’s paths take them far apart, and 
even in the modern world with its rapid postal service 
and telegraph one may lose track of a dear friend and 
be jarred into sudden and poignant remembrance of 
golden days by a brief obituary notice. Thomson does 
not cite parallels for his interpretation, but I might 
offer Aeschylus, Choephori 682 for Cory’s version: 

Epwarp BoucHER STEVENS 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Some Verse Translations of Alcaeus 


The loss of the poems of Alcaeus has been keenly 
regretted by scholars ever since the revival of Greek 
studies in Europe. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. He was not only one of the earliest and most 
famous members of the canon of Greek lyric poets, 
but the beauty of some of the quoted fragments of 
his verse, the romantic association of his name with 
Sappho’s in literary tradition, and the admiration of 
Horace for him all contributed to this feeling. It 
was natural, therefore, that the modern student of 
ancient Greek should feel justified in believing that 
with the poems of Alcaeus some of the treasures of 
Greek literature perished. 

The actual fragments of the poet quoted by later 
writers are for the most part very ea but they 
were eagerly collected by early scholars. Their number 
increased with time so a when the fourth edition of 


Bergk’s monumental work, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, Pars 
III: Poetae Melici, was published in 1882 no fewer 


than 155 items were listed under the name of Alcaeus, 
Not all these, however, were actual quotations for some 
were references to him. Hiller in his Teubner edition 
of 1890 has 93 fragments. Since then Alcaeus has be- 
come much better known through the discovery of 
papyrus fragments of his work in Egypt. Parts of six 
different manuscripts are now known, though all are 
unfortunately mutilated. Diehl in his Teubner text 
of 1925 has 147 fragments; Edmonds in the Loeb 
series (Lyra Graeca, Volume 1) has 177, some of 
them references; while Lobel (The Fragments of the 
Lyrical Poems of Alcaeus, Oxford 1927) has 225 
fragments with five tiny scraps in addition. 

Naturally this great increase in the amount of ma- 
terial has made it possible for us to make a fairer 
estimate of the poetic genius of Alcaeus, and even 
with some assurance to assign the scattered fragments 
to definite books. Many have tried their hand at 
restoring the mutilated lines, particularly the English 
scholars Edmonds and Lobel to whom everyone who 
works over the new material is indebted. In the trans- 
lations which follow I have tried to give some idea 
of the more important pieces, especially the new frag- 
ments; but it should not be forgotten that the quo- 
tations which have come down in literature were 
usually taken from outstanding poems, while the 
broken papyri give us merely what chance has pre- 
served. The first two selections are from poems pre- 
viously known; then follow five from the new frag- 
ments; the last is based on the familiar fragment of 
“The Ship of State.” 


1. A Warrior’s House 


The great house is agleam with bronze 
And arms adorn its halls, 

Bright helmets with white horsehair plumes 
Are nodding from the walls, 

Those ornaments for warriors’ heads, 
And hanging on their pegs 

Are shining greaves of bronze, a stout 
Protection for the legs 

Against a heavy javelin; 
And heaped up on the floor 

Are breastplates of. new linen cloth 
And hollow shields galore. 

And there are fine Chalcidian swords 
And doublets and frocks, too, 

For these things we must not forget 
When we have work to do. 


2. To Antimenides 


Earning a seni sword as a prize, 
Slaying a foeman of gigantic size, 

Lofty in stature, tremendous in girth, 

Thou hast come back from the ends of the earth. 
Five royal cubits in height less a span; 

Such was that fierce Babylonian man. 
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3. To Helen 


Helen, fame says that from your evil doings 

Bitter woes befell all the sons of Priam 

And on sacred Ilium there descended 
Fire and destruction. 

No such one was she whom the gallant Peleus 

Led forth from the halls of her father Nereus 

When he summoned there to his happy wedding 
All the immortals. 

So the noble Peleus, the son of Aeacus, 

Wed fair Thetis, noblest of all the Nereids, 

And he led her home to the house of Chiron, 
Where, in a year’s time, 

She brought forth a son, a most mighty hero, 

Happy, fair-haired, driver of noble horses. 

But the Trojans perished because of Helen, 
They and their city. 


4. Pittacus 


And as for him, why so much I can say: 

He joined with base companions in their play, 
The mainstay and the chief in all their sport, 
Their drinking-bouts, and revels of that sort, 
So he became their leader then he wed 

With one of Atreus’ line, or so it’s said. 

Now let him in his pride despoil the town, 

As once did Myrtilus, while we're cast down. 
But when fierce Ares comes to our relief, 

We shall be freed from heart-consuming grief 
And civil strife, which some Olympian power 
Stirred up among us in an evil hour, 

Reducing us to our unhappy state, 

And giving Pittacus an envied fate. 


5. To Lesbos 


I sing of thee, my country, mother dear 

Of tender youths who without thought of fear 
For their own lives went forth and did the work 
Of men in the front rank; they did not shirk. 

If like a god I had an all-wise mind 

I would not tear my hair were Zeus unkind, 

But like a man I'd bear a brave man’s woes, 


And not permit young boys to fight my foes. 


6. To Melanippus 
Dear Melanippus, wherefore dost thou pray 
To be with me when I am far away? 
When once to eddying Acheron I am sent 
Shall I expect Fate ever to relent 
And let me cross again and see the sun? 
Nay, do not strive for what cannot be won. 
That wily son of Aeolus of old 
King Sisyphus, for so the tale is told, 
Thought to escape from death, to cross again 
The whirling Acheron, but he planned in vain. 
The son of Cronos punished him below 
With woes the direst that mankind can know. 


So do not weep; accept the things you see, 

For tears at present are no help to me. 

With bold, enduring heart I'll bear still more, 
And stay in harbor while the north winds roar. 


7. Castor and Pollux 


Hither come ye leaving the s heavens 

Steadfast sons of Zeus, lord of all, and Leda, 

Mighty Castor, valiant of heart, and likewise 
Bold Polydeuces. 

Ye who roaming over the land and water, 

Mounted on your swift-footed steeds so lightly, 

Save poor helpless men from a fate untimely, 
From dire destruction. 

Leaping on the tops of their well-benched vessels 

There to sit securely among the forestays, 

Shining mid the gloom of the night and bringing 
Light to the black ship. 


8. Stormbound 
(This poem in sonnet form based on Fragment 30 of 

Diehl was written during the First World War and pub- 
lished in Weekly Review, June 16, 1920.) 
“Beyond my ken the winds their combat wage, 

The dashing waves roll in on every side, 

And we, the victims of the surging tide, 

Lie impotent their fury to assuage. 

Its black sides straining with the tempest’s rage, 
Our ship is borne along without a guide, 

The tattered sails are rent and cast aside, 

The hold is flooded, and no anchorage.” 

So wrote Alcaeus in the distant past 
When civil strife in Lesbos held full sway 

And pretty tyrants sought to rule the land. 

We, too, sail on by wind and sea harassed, 

And through the mists we blindly grope our way, 
God grant we find a pilot to command. 

NICKERSON BaTEs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Unity of Greek Poetry 
John A. Scott in The Unity of Homer proved, at 


least to the mind of this writer, that Homer was the 
author of both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and that 
there is an essential unity in each of the two great 
epic poems. There is also a unity that holds all Greek 
poetry together. 

The poetry of the Gieeks is great because it ex- 
presses the universal truths of human nature, the 
essential rather than the accidental. The Poetics of 
Aristotle was based on a profound study of the whole 
body of Greek literature, and its influence on modern 
poetry, particularly on tragedy, has been enormous. 
Failure to understand the great critic in regard to 
the dramatic unities led to absurdities in both theory 
and practice. The superstitious reverence for every 
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supposed dictum of the philosopher caused a reaction 
from which we are only now recovering. 

The theory of divine inspiration led to the wide- 
spread belief in the moral office of the poet. Homer 
was the great teacher of Greece, whose mission was 
to instruct, elevate and ennoble. This didactic aim 
of poetry was not at the expense of its artistic form 
and the aesthetic pleasure it aroused. In the thought 
of the poets, save perhaps Hesiod, there was no 
conflict between art and morality. In the Frogs of 
Aristophanes Aeschylus is made to say that his poetry 
has elevated men and inspired high thoughts; and 
Euripides there also declares, “We make men better 
in civil life.” Aristotle, though writing as a scientific 
critic, says that the purpose of poetry is to give a 
noble pleasure, meaning for the elevation of society. 
He does not demand the entire separation of art and 
morality that is characteristic of many modern writers. 


It was the practice of Homer and other Greek poets 
to depict men nobler than they really were, not in 
order to present flawless characters, or to exaggerate 
their moral qualities, but to show that with all their 
defects and weaknesses, the good in men predominates. 
The ideal creation of the poet moves in a higher sphere 
than do ordinary men. Greek sculpture likewise con- 
formed to this law. The qualities of moderation and 
self-control, as they are worked out in the characters, 
play an important role in both the Homeric epics. 
The discussion of Mr. J. J. Sheppard (JHS 1920) of 
Homer's skilful method of constructing his plot 
through the development of traits of character has 
not received due attention on this point. In the art 
of constructing plot Homer has never been surpassed. 

The wrath of Achilles gives the keynote to the 
pathetic type of epic, as do the characters and ad- 
venture of Odysseus to the ethic type. About the 
nucleus in each poem is given a picture of many men, 
of the life of humanity, and the hero, though the 
centre of our interest, is swept along by some outside 
force stronger than himself; and the trials, adventures, 
and marvels that he meets with are not always of his 
own choosing. There is, however, in spite of the 
fabulous episodes and occurrences, a strict adherence 
to the laws of poetic truth on the part of the poet, 
as well as to ideal probability; the poet conforms to the 
universal element rather than to the particular. In 
this is an important source of the unity of epic. It 
differs very little from the unity of the tragic drama. 

The poetry of the Homeric epic is a picture of the 
heroic, of kingship and war and adventure on land 
and sea. It is narrative in which the common man is 
of little account. He receives the same kind of unity 
when he becomes the theme of Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, not at all a glamorous epic but most interesting 
for its homely wisdom and pictures of nature and of 


the hard life of the farmer of Boeotia. 


It remained for Virgil in his Georgics to set forth 
the poetry of nature in exquisite verse. In its devotion 
to the essential unity this work deserves a place in 
the Greek literary tradition. The difference in language 
would no more keep Virgil out of a place in the unity 
of Greek poetry than a difference in form kept out 


Archilochus. Indeed, according to tradition, it was 


because he invented a new form of verse that Archi- 
lochus was ranked with Homer. His iambic was des- 
tined to be the vehicle of many later forms of verse, 
the elegy, the dialogue, and the speeches of the 
drama.! The same artistic unity is shown in the poetry 
of Alcaeus, Sappho, Simonides of Ceos, and Pindar, 
There is no better evidence of the essential unity of 
these than can be seen in Horace’s debt to them. 
Let me comment on the unity shown in Greek 
tragedy in the light of some recent modern criticism 
as well as by further reference to the great critic An- 
stotle. It is in his discussion of tragedy that Aristotle 
showed his deep critical instinct and made clear 


‘for all time the laws at the basis of this branch of 


poetry, both those that relate to its inner meaning 
and those that deal with its rhetorical construction. He 
regarded tragedy as the complete representation of 
human life. His celebrated definition of it has pro- 
duced a library of books. In the emphasis which he 
placed on the plot, however, he is not concerned with 
the technical arrangement only; he is mindful of the 
human element, and of the unfolding of the plot 
through the action and development of the Bi. 
acters. 

The full import of the term katharsis is bound up 
in the real function of tragedy. The word has been 
fruitful of a wide discussion by scholars for over 
three hundred years. The Greeks believed in the 
ethical function of poetry, and thought that by wit- 
nessing a tragedy in the universal suffering of its 
hero our sympathies are aroused, and we feel pity 
and fear for the sufferer. This generalized feeling for 
others has a tendency to relieve our minds and pun- 
fy the emotions so relieved. Fear and pity are uni- 
versal emotions. All men are subject to them, and 
when we witness the sufferings of the higher creations 
of imaginative art our own minds are calmed and 
elevated. Because of the nearness of the barbarians, 
the downfall of the great Oriental monarchies, and 
the vicissitudes of their own internal history, the 


Greeks were perhaps more susceptible to the emotions’ 


of fear and pity than are modern peoples. 
It was my good fortune in 1937 to spend several 
months in Greece, my first visit to that classic land. 


1The date of Archilochus has been fixed with strong prob- 
ability as of 711 B.C., based on astronomical calculations of the 
total eclipse of the sun over the island of Thasos which was 
probably witnessed by the poet. See the article of A. A 
Blakeway in Greek Poetry and Life, Essays Presented to Gilbert 
Murray, Oxford 1936. 
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As I sat on one of the upper seats of the Theatre of 
Dionysus it required no effort of the imagination to 
realize that some of the greatest works of dramatic 
art were here presented. Here were united once in 
unity the various arts of tragic representation, music, 
dance, song or recitative, stage accessories, and poetic 
rivalry. The setting of the theatre below the Acro- 

lis crowned by the Parthenon is itself a scene ever 
to be remembered. 

The presentation of several of the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides in the modern tongue in the Theatre 
of Herodes Atticus was also a delightful experience. 
As often remarked, our lack of knowledge of Greek 
music and dance is an obstacle to our appreciation of 
the drama. Few teachers of Greek tragedy, at least 
in this country, have their pupils render the Greek 
choral odes. It would be helpful to memorize some 
of the fine choral passages, for example, those in the 
Antigone, in a correct manner. They should not be 
treated as if they were prose. To do this is to lose 
the inward significance of this high choral poetry 
and its relation to the words and actions of the actors 
on the stage. The science of metrics is not easy thus 
to put into practice. 

Gilbert Norwood in his book, Greek Tragedy, has 
a valuable discussion (Chapter VI, Metric and 
Rhythm) of the rdle of the ictus in unifying the 
thythm of the Greek choral odes, showing the relation 
of the various parts of the ode (cola, periods, sen- 
tences and strophes) to the thought or emotion of 
the whole. No detail in Greek tragedy is without its 
importance to the general unity. 

Great as is the Poetics of Aristotle, it has its limi- 
tations. It was written some seventy years after the 
great era of tragedy. The twentieth-century critic 
knows some things about dramatic literature that 
Aristotle could not know. There is a recent book by 
H. D. R. Kitto (Greek Tragedy. A Literary Study. 
London 1939) from whose Preface I quote: 

I make one basic assumption of which nothing that I 
have read in or about Greek Tragedy has caused me to 
doubt the soundness. It is that the Greek dramatist was 
first and last an artist and must be criticized as such. 

Kitto’s book has to do only with the dramatic art 
of the poets and excludes all extraneous matter, such 
as religion, morality, and politics. How did the tragic 
idea form in the mind of each of the three dramatists 
under review and decide the kind of play he was com- 


posing? This Kitto has given us in a masterly manner 
in his analysis of the plays, taken singly or by groups 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, each in accordance with his 
genius, his character, and his own idea of the tragic 
art, created a series of tragedies which in moral tone, 
psychological development of character, and lofty and 
subtle poetic language placed Greek tragedy in the 
front rank of the world’s literature. The ethical and 
intellectual character of a nation is to be judged by 
its great men, and the extant plays of these two poets 
can be equalled only by the great tragedies of Shakes- 
peare. Each of the tragedians is a thorough artist and 
as such creates his play. Kitto’s study is not easy to 
read, though written in clear and simple language, and 
yet it is to be recommended to all who would under- 
stand the Greek tragic drama. 

When Greek poetry lost its touch with life and be- 
came the voice of the few, its freshness and power 
disappeared. The attempt of Apollonius Rhodius to 
revive epic poetry could not succeed. The freedom, 
sincerity and ideal charm of Homer could not be 
reproduced. The cumbrous pedantry and erudition of 
the poet of Alexandria make dreary reading. Yet the 
fine portrayal of the romantic passion of Medea 
strikes a new and true note. The Argonautica forms a 
link between Homer and the refined and delicate art 
of Virgil. 

It is in the Idylls of Theocritus tha: we may see a 
revival of the old genius of Greece. By his exquisite 
pictures of nature and his power of expressing genuine 
emotion he inspired the poets of Rome and left his 
mark on the poetry of the world. He is a sound artist 
and fittingly brings to a close a brief view of the 
unity of all Greek poetry. 

Is it unreasonable to believe that out of the con- 
fusion and conflict of opposing forces in all parts of 
the world today, with the establishment of a world- 
government based on justice and the rights of man, 
there will come a renaissance of poetry, stronger and 
deeper than that of any single nation, and that there 
will arise some mighty poet who, like Sophocles and 
Tennyson, by his faith in goodness and in the victory 
of moral law, by his ideal presentation of a perfect 
humanity, may become a civilizing force to raise all 
men to a higher plane of living? 

Henry SAYRE SCRIBNER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


REVIEWS 


The Social Basis of Roman Power in Asia 
Minor, By Wituiam M. Ramsay. Prepared for 
the press by J. G. C. ANDERSON. xii, 305 pages. 
Aberdeen University Press, Aberdeen 1941 


It should be said at the very outset that the title of 
this book is distinctly misleading. It will disappoint 


many readers who, attracted by the distinguished 
names of the author and the editor, will look for some 
systematic treatment either of a segment of ancient 
society or of Roman provincial organization. We are 
told in a brief foreword that Sir William Ramsay “had 
planned an intensive work on the Social Basis of Roman 
Power in Asia Minor, which was to be published in a 
number of parts,” that the first part (1-222) was “com- 
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plete in paged proof” and that the second part (223- 
302) was fragmentary and in need of arrangement and 
revision. It is thus clear that Part I affords us an ade- 
quate notion of the book Sir William had in mind and 
that this book is not at all described by its title. It 
would have been fairer to the reader to call the work 
Miscellaneous Notes on Asia Minor. 


But despite this fact and the more grievous handicap 
that it is in places seriously incomplete (some pages of 
Part II are mere transcriptions of rough notes), the 
book will be a welcome addition to the literature of 
Asia Minor. Everywhere is in evidence the hand of the 
master who knew so intimately all the details of the 
life of this province. It would be otiose, for example, to 
pick instances of Sir William’s contributions to Ana- 
tolian geography—many of the notes (e.g., X Dionyso- 
polis and XI Lounda-Okoklia) are encyclopaedic articles 
on difficult local problems. The advantages stemming 
from long and detailed knowledge of the country are 
abundantly manifest: in the sure clarification of the 
reading of an insignificant five-word inscription (No 
136, page 129, another instance in No. 139, page 130); 
or in the brilliant, if still (in part) tentative reconstruc- 
tion of CIL 3.13639 which has long baffled scholars but 
which Ramsay (131-5) clearly reveals as a second- 
century cursus honorum. It need not be pointed out 
here how exhaustive was his knowledge of Anatolian 
epigraphy: the small collection of inscriptions dealing 
with family sacra and adoption (nos. 32-40, pages 51-9) 
may serve as a sample of his vigorous and illuminating 
treatment of Anatolian family relationships. 

In a few notable pages (48-50) however, Ramsay 
gives an earnest of the work that might have 
emerged had he lived to write it. In a brief Recapitula- 
tion of the careers of new citizens (for the most part 
very dull) he soars above the great mass of minutiae 
and gives a penetrating over-view of Asia Minor in the 
light of Roman imperial policy. Here are the opening 
words : 

From the examples given we can gather some indications 
of wider purpose in the imperial outlook maintained by 
Augustus, always watching and trying to anticipate what 
the Parthians, the Scythians, and even the Chinese were 
planning on the east and the north-east, and what the 
Germani, the Dacians, and the Sarmatians on the north 
were doing. A frontier was wanted; a frontier of knowl- 
edge and intellect, not merely of rivers or mountains. 

A reviewer is thus handicapped in describing a book 
at once incomplete and extraordinarily crammed with 
information. A sincere pietas prevents carping at small 
details which would have been altered in a finished 
work. Instead one may point out gratefully how many 
of the widely scattered notes and articles contain data 
of great interest and value, such as the use of opium in 
religion and business (165-70); the visit of Paul and 
Barnabas to Lystra (180-2)—with a vivid interpreta- 
tion of Acts 14.6-18 in the light of local topography 
and a rather impetuous emendation of Acts 14.8-9; the 


derivation of the word rvpayvos (147, incidentally q 
sample of the note-book style much in evidence 
throughout) : ripavvos means “chief of the Tura, Tira, 
Teira, Thura, Thera” (footnote: “Tura, Tira was a 
larger group of homes than od, copy: there could be 
a lord, or King, of a tura, but not of an otd; so the 
lord of a Tura is the péyas dvyp of a Galatian inscrip. 
tion”): with the suffix compare xovoan, Ath. Mitt, 
1888.240 (man of Konsea or Kousos). Tira, Tura 
probably denotes town, city (adAus of Xeno- 
phon), Wavag, tépavvos, Anatolian words, 

There is a fascinating little glimpse (33-5) into the 
background of T. Junius Montanus mentioned by 
Juvenal (4.136) as the boon companion of Nero. The 
cursus of another man, C. Julius Quadratus Bassus, also 
mentioned by Juvenal, is discussed (29-43): “This is 
the sketch of a remarkable career, almost unique under 
the Empire, the career of a novus homo, a soldier who 
rose by sheer military talent, rewarded by exceptional 
honours, allowed by Trajan to be called his partner in 
victory, carried in State funeral by soldiers from Dacia 
to Pergamos by permission of Hadrian. The career 
justified and confirmed the rank of provincial cives in 
the Empire.” 

One more passage deserves full quotation. The point 
of view is not indeed new, but, based as it is upon the 
exhaustive knowledge of one of the less important sec- 
tions of the Roman Empire, it stresses anew the patience 
and skill of the ancient Romans who constructed the 
imperial fabric (5) : 

No ancient Empire except the Roman essayed the prob- 
lem of making itself unified and permanent. All others 
were built on conquest, and cemented by fear; and all 
fell to pieces when the fear inspired by their power was 
no longer maintained. The Romans conquered by disci- 
pline and tactics, obedience to officers and confidence of 
soldier in his neighbours. Rome produced few great gen- 
erals, but an extraordinary number of good officers com- 
petent to organize the means of victory; and it held in 
readiness a large number of disciplined regiments, trained 
to act in combination; yet the total number of soldiers 
under arms was small in comparison with modern armies, 
though it guarded most of Europe, and part of Asia and 
Africa. That power in war gained victories, but did not 
achieve permanence. The province created by the arms of 
the Republic contained all the seeds of decay. It was the 
Empire that found the way to permanence; it united the 
patriotism of narrow city union into a patriotism of loyalty 
to the great Empire that was built up out of autonomous 
cities. There were in the Emnire, besides cities, also tribes 
» living in villages Kopat) these 
tribes the Emperors sought to make into cities, for tribal 
unity was a danger to imnerial unity; an outline of the 
process is contained in a masterly article by Rostovtzeff 
(Oesterr. Jahresh. iv. 1901, Bb. col. 38f.). We attempt 
here to show how the emotion and patriotism of the 
provinces were roused and marshalled into imperial loyalty. 
This process went on in the tribes and the cities alike. 
It was inaugurated by Augustus, but completed and 
systematized by later Emperors, especially Claudius and 
Vespasian, and was most active under the Antonines. 

Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
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